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a ST EE OL ET 


Tarempou and Serinda. 
A TALE. 


I T was on the banks of the sonorous 
river Tsampu, whose thundering cataracts 
refresh the burning soil, and sometimes 
shake the mighty mountains which divide 
Thibet from the empire of Mogul, there 
lived a wealthy and reverend Lama, whose 
lands were tributary to the Supreme Lama, 
or Sacerdotal. Pmperor, who governs all the 
land from China to the pathless desert of 
Cobi: but although his flocks and herds 
were scattered over an hundred hills, and 
the number of his slaves exceeded the 
breathings of man’s life, yet was he chiefly 
known throughout all the east, as the father 
of Serinda, It was the beauty, the virtue, 
the accomplishments of Serinda,which gave 
him all his fame, and all his happiness; for 
Lama Zarin considered the advantages 
which birth, and wealth and power confer- 
red, as trifling when compared to that of 
being father to Serinda. All the anxiety 
he ever felt, proceeded from the thoughts 
relating to her welfare, when he could no 
longer guard the innocence of her whom he 
expected soon to quit for ever. A dreadful 
malady, which had Jong seized him at a sta- 
ted hour each day, he found was gaining 
on him, and threatened, in spite ofall the 
arts of medicine, to put a speedy period 
to his existence. 

One day, after a fit which attacked him 
with more violence than usual, he sent for 
the fair Serinda, and gently beckoning her 
(o approach his couch, he addressed her in 
these words: ‘ Daughter of my hopes and 
fears! Heaven grant that thou mayest smile 
for ever! Yet while my soul confesses its 





delight in gazing on thee, attend to the 
foreboding melancholy dictates of a dying 
father’s spirit ; my Serinda, whose breath 
refreshes like the rose, and whose purity 
should, like the jessamine, diffuse volup- 
tuous satisfaction on all around her, dis- 
turbs the peace of her dejected father, em- 
bittering all the comforts of his life, and 
making his approach to death more terri- 
ble.” At these words, Serinda, uncon- 
scious of offence, and doubting what she 
heard, fell on her knees, and urged her fa- 
ther to explain his meaning; while he, 
gently raising her, proceeded thus : “ The 
angel of death, who admonishes and warns 
the faithful in the hour of sickness, ere he 
strikes the fatal blow, has summoned me 
to join thy holy mother, who died when 
she gave birth to my Serinda; yet let 
me not depart to the unknown and fearful 
land of death, and leave my daughter un- 
protected! Oh! my Serinda, speak! Hast 
thou ever seriously reflected on the dan- 
ger to which thy orphan state must soon 
be subject ; surrounded as thou then wilt 
be by suitor Lamas, of various dispo-itions 
and pretensions, some with mercenary cun- 
ning, wooing thy possessions through thy 
person ; others haughtily demanding both, 

and threatening a helpless heiress with their 
powerful love? He then reminded her that 
he had from time to time presented her 
with portraits of the several Lamas who 
had solicited an union with his house, and 
which they had sent according to the cus- 
tom of Thibet, where the sexes can never 
see each other till they are married ; he al- 
so repeated what he had already himself 
given her in writing, an epitome of their 
characters, their good and evil qualities, 
their ages, their possessions, and their rank 
in the priesthood of the Lama, and conclu- 
ded by saying, “ Teil me then, my Serin- 
da, which of all these mighty princes can 





claim a preference in the soul of my belov- 
ed daughter ?—Serinda blushed and sigh- 
ed, but answered not—Lama Zarin desir- 
ed that she would withdraw to consult the 
paper he had given her, to compare it with 
the several portraits, and determine before 
his next day’s fit returned, which might be 
most deserving of her love. At the word 
love, Serinda blushed again, but knew not 
why :—-her father saw the crimson on her 
cheek, but said it was the timid flushing of 
a virgin’s modesty, and urged her to with- 
draw, and to be quick in her decision. Se- 
rinda with innocence replied, “ My father 
knows that he is himself the only man I e- 
ver saw, and I think the only being I can 
ever love ; at least my dove will ever be con- 
fined to those objects which delight and be- 
nefit my father, whether they be man or 
beasts; I dove this favourite dog, which my 
father so frequently caresses; I loved the 
favourite horse on which my father rode, 
till by a fall he put his master’s life in dan- 
ger, then I hated him; but when the tyger 
had seized my father on the ground, and he 
was delivered by his trusty slave, I loved 
Tarempou ; and since my father daily ac- 
knowledges that he saved his life, I Jove 
Tarempou still.” The father heard her 
artless confession, and told her that Tarem- 
pou wasno Lama. ‘“ But (said she) which 
of allthese Lama’s who now demand my 
love, has made an interest in my heart by 
services to my father, like the slave Tarem- 

pou? And yet I] have not seen his person 
nor his picture, nor know I whether he be 
old or young ; but he has saved my father’s 
life, and is a favourite of my father; there- 
fore it is my duty sure to dove, and I will | 
love pou. ‘The old Lama smi! ing, 
gently rebuked his daughter for the free- 
dom of her expression, and desired her to 
withdraw, after he had explained to her 
that /ove was impious, according to the laws 
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of Thibet, betwixt any of the race of La- 
mas and their slaves. Serinda left her fa- 
ther; and as she stroked his favourite dog 
which lay at the door of his apartment, a 
tear trembled in her eye lest she might be 
guilty of impiety. 

And now the slave Tarempou, who for 
his services had been advanced from chief 
of the shepherds, to be chief of the hous- 
hold, had an audience of his master; and 
observing him unusually dejected, declared 
that he had himself acquired some knowl- 
edge in medicine, and humbly begged per- 
mission to try his skill where every other at- 
tempt had proved unsuccessful. The Lama 
heard him with a mixture of pleasure and 
contempt; or, as *tis expressed in the ori- 
ginal, his eyes flashed joy, his brow looked 
forgiveness; but contempt and incredulity 
smiled upon his lips, while his tongue an- 
answered the faithful Tarempou in grati- 
tude and doubt. The slave replied, ‘‘ May 
Lama Zarin live for ever! I boast no se- 
cret antidote, no mystic charm to work a 
sudden miracle; but I have been taught in 
Lurope thegradual effects of alterative me- 
dicines; "tis from these alone that I expect 
to gain in time, by perseverence, a com- 
plete victory over the disease ; and if in 
seven days time the smallest change encour- 
age me to persevere, I will then boldly 
look forward, and either die or conquer. 
The prince assented ; and from that day be- 
came the patient of Tarempou, whose situ- 
ation, both as chief in the house, and as 
physician, gave him a right to be at all 
times in the Lama’s presence, save when 
Serinda paid her daily visit to her father, 
and then he had notice to withdraw. 

‘The tirst week had not elapsed, before 
the Lama was convinced that his disease 
gave way (o the medicines of his favourite: 
the fits returned indeed, but every day they 
attacked him with less violence, and were 
of shorter duration. In proportion as Ta- 
rempou became less necessary asa physi- 
cian, his CHnpERY became more desirable 
asa friend ; he possessed a lively imagina- 
tion, and had improved his natural good 
understanding by trawel in distant coun- 
tries: thus his conversation often turned 
on Parise which were quite new to the 

chted Lama; they talked of laws, reli- 

gion ‘and customs of sovercign kingdoms, 
c comparing them with those of Thibet; and 
by degrees the s! lave became the friend, 
and almost equal of his master. Amongst 
cther topi¢s of discourse, the Lari ould 
often tell of the virtues and endowments 
of his beloved daughter, while Tarempou 
listened with delight, and felt an interest 
; subject which he was at a loss him- 


» the 


| self to comprehend. On the other hand, 
in the conversations of the Lama with Se- 
rinda, he could talk of nothing but the 
skill and wisdom of Tarempou, wondering 
at such various knowledge in so young a 
man. 

It happened one day when he had been 
repeating to his daughter the account Ta- 
rempou gave of European manners, that Se- 
rinda blushed and sighed : her father asked 
the cause, when she ingeniously confessed 
that he had so often mentioned this young 
slave, that she could think of nothing else 
by day or night ; and that in her dreams 
she saw him, and thought he was a Lama 
worthy of her love; then turning to her fa- 
ther with artless innocence, she said, ** Oh, 
Lama, can my sleep be impious? Her fa- 
ther saw her with emotion, and told her 
she must think of him no more. I willen- 
deavour to obey, she said ; but I shall dream, 
and sleep will i:mpiously restore my banish- 
ed waking thoughts. The Lama dreading 
the flame he had himself kindled in his 
daughter’s bosom, endeavoured to check 
her rising passion, and resolved, henceforth 
nh ver again to tell her of the slave Tarem- 
pou; but now it was too late ; love, of the 
purest kind, had taken full possession of 
the virgin’s heart; and while she struggied 
to obey her father, the fierte contention 
between this unknown guest and the dread 
of be'ng impious, preyed upon her health, 
till feverish days and sleepless nights at 
length exposed her life to danger. 

It was impossible for Lama Zarin to con- 
ceal from Tarempou, (whom we will now 
no longer call his slave, but his faithful 
friend) the sickness of Serinda ; and while 
he confessed his alarm for his fair daugh- 
ter’s safety, he plainly saw that he had too 
a described that daughter to his favour- 

: he saw what it was impossible for Ta- 
‘coal to conceal, that he had been the 
fatal cause of mutual passion to two lovers 
who had never seen, and but for him could 
never have heard of each other’s amiable 
qualities. —-Thus situated, (even if the 
laws of Thibet had permitted the visit of a 
male physician) prudence would have for- 
bid his employing the only skill in which 
he now had confidence ;—-but Serinda, 
whose disease was cccasionally attended 
with delirium, would only call upon the 
name of Tarempou, often repeating, He 
saved my father, and it is he alone can save 
the lingering Serinda. 

Overcome by the intreaties of his love- 
sick daughter, the afflicted father, in ama-. 
gony of grief, cursed the cruel Jaws of 
Thiket, and told her, she should see Ta- 








rempou. Serinda heard with cestasy ; and 
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knowing that what a Lama promises must 
ever be performed, the words became a 
balsam to the wounds of love: but the La- 
ma had not fixed the time when the sacred 
promise should be fulfilled ; nor would he, 
tillhe had withdrawn and weighed the con- 
sequence of what had fallen from his lips. 
—The oftener he revolved the subject in 
his thoughts, the less appeared the difficul- 
ties; and having, by his conversations with 
Tarempou, raised his mind above the sla- 
vish prejudices and customs of his country, 
he at length resolved to overcome all scru- 
ples, and to give his beloved daughter to 
the only man whom he thought worthy of 
her. 

Full of the idea of their future happiness, 
he determined to obtain al’ that remained 
necessary for its completion, which was 
the sanction of that higher power to which 
the Lamas of Thibet are subject. He in- 
stantly dispatched messengers to the Great 
Lama, who resides at Tonker, with whom 
his influence was so great, that he had no 
doubt he should obtain whatever he might 
ask, although unprecedented in the laws of 
Thibet; laws which forbid the holy race of 
Lamas to intermarry with any but of their 
own sacred order. And now unable to sup- 
press the joy he felt in communicating to 
the lovers, that plan of future bliss which 
he had formed, he raised Tarempou to a 
pitch of hope which neither his love nor his 
ambition had ever dared to cherish; and 
to Serinda he promised that the sight of 
her physician and her lover should only be 
deferred one week, or till the messenger 
returned from the Great Lama at Tonker. 

From this day the physician was no lon- 
ger necessary: but the week appeared a te- 
dious age to the expected love of young Ta- 
rempou and his promised bride Serinda. 

The seven days at length elapsed, when 
the messenger returned from Tonker, with 
the following answer: The most sacred 
Sultan, the mighty Sovereign Lama, who 
enjoyeth life for ever, and at whose nod a 
thousand princes perish or revive, sendeth 
to Lama Zarin, gréeting.——Report has 
long made known at Tonker, the beauty of 
Serinda; and by thy messenger we learn 
the snabclilénd excellence of thy slave Ta- 
rempou. In answer, therefore, to thy re- 
quest that these may be united, mark the 
purpose of our sovereign will, which not 
to obey, is death throughout the realms of 
Thibet.—-The lovers shall not see each o- 
ther till they both stand before the sacred 
footsteps of our throne at Tonker, that we 
ourselves, in person, may witness the emo- 
tion of their amorous souls. 

[Tobe conc'uced next week.J 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
Bartolomeo’s Voyage to India. 
(Continued from No. 43.) 


Description of the Marr1ace CEREMONY 
among the Indians on the coast of Malabar. 


WHEN the parents of the Canya, or young 
woman, have made choice of a young man 
whom they wish to give her as a husband, 
they announce their intention to the two 
Brahmans, whom the two families employ 
in astrological affairs. These Brahmans 
make strict inquiry respecting the young 
man’s character, and examine the conste!- 
lations under which the presumptive bride 
and bridegroom were born. If these con- 
stellations have a favourable aspect, the 
parents of the Cunmya must procure a con- 
siderable quantity of white sandal wood, 
magnel, salt, cocoa-nut oil, betal, areca, 
and about two or three hundred cocoa- 
nuts. When all these articles are ready, 
the bridegroom is conducted to the house 
of the Canya; and the Brahman, in the 
presence of all the relations assembled, 
performs in due order the ceremony of the 
Homa, or burnt-offering, presented to the 
whole Dera, that is, the gods, under whom 
are understcod the seven planets, which 
are solemnly inveked as witnesses of this 
betrothing, and entreated to grant a fortu- 
nate and long continuance to the union. 
For this purpose he takes different kinds 
of costly and sweet-smelling wood, cuts 
them in pieces about a palm in length ; 
places them ina square pit, and makes a 
tire of them; which, however, must not 
be blown, but excited by a fan. As soon 
as it begins to burn, the Brahmans repeat 
certain forms of prayer, by which they so- 
licit the protection of the before-mention- 
ed gods ; and throw into the fire oil, but- 
ter, sugar, honey, barley, and rice boiled 
in milk. The bride and bridegroom stand 
by with the most devout attention, and 
from time to time throw into the fire also 
infanmable substances of the like kind, 
that-it may burn incessantly for at least a 
fourth part of the day. When this cere- 

mony is finished, the Brahman causes the 
bridegroom to kneel down; places a piece 
of gold or silver brocade on his head ; puts 
a gold ring on his finger, and paints a cres- 
cent on his forehead. When he has or- 
namented the bridegroom in this manner, 
he puts into his hand a cocoa-nut painted 
with all sorts of colours, and says: “ Such 
a person, (repeating his name), the son of 
——, in presence of all the gods, noW gives 
lis daughter (here he repeats her name,) as 





wife to , who is the son of ——-. 
form the Canya must repeat word for word, 
and at the same time mention all the names. 
Two copies of it are then written upon 
Olas, or palm-leaves, on which are inscrib- 
ed also the day of the betrothing, and the 
names of the constellations under which 
the bride and bridegroom were born. Dif- 
ferent musical instruments are then heard 
in concert, with singers of both Sexes. 
During this time the mother of the bride 
presents to the Brahmans a bason filled with 
consecrated ashes, the remains of the a- 
bove-described burnt-offering ; and she al- 
ways chooses such a position that her face 
is directed towards the east. The Prah- 
man takes from the bason, three times in 
succession, a handful of ashes, and suffers 
them to escape slowly through his fingers. 
When these ashes form on the ground a 





round figure, it hasa reference to the una-. 
nimity, happiness, and fruitfulness. of the: 


new-wedded pair. These consecrated ash- 
es, together with the above-mentioned O- 
las, are carefully preserved in a particular 
vessel, and considered as a valuable pledge 
of mutual fidelity. 

“ When the marriage contract has, in 
this manner, been confirmed on both sides, 
the bridegroom returns home,” until the 
consummation takes, which is not till some 
time afterwards. When this time arrives, 
the bridegroom “‘ makes preparations for 
the wedding, and with that view repairs, 
accompanied by all his relat'ons, to the 
house of the bride, before which an arbour 
has been constructed. When this arbour 
has been sufficiently ornamented, prepara- 
tions are made for washing and purifying 
the bride. For that purpose seven mat- 
ried women, each of whom bears a vessel, 
go in company with the Brahmans, and at- 
tended by musicians, singers, and female 
dancers, to some river or pond in the neigh- 
bourhood, and draw from it water, which, 
with various ceremonies, and the greatest 
carefulness, is carried to the house where 
the wedding is celebrated. They then un- 
cress the bride; pour a few drops of wa- 
ter upon her head, and rub her body over 
from top to bettom with the fibres of the 
Ingia plant. They then anoint her breast, 
shoulders and knees with the eurcwna, and 
bind a piece of white muslin around her 
loms. "Fhis piece of muslin is made fast 
behind to a girdle, which consits of a piece 
of muslin of the lke kind. Over this sort 
of apron they clothe the bride with a piece 
of very fine silk, of a golden yellow col- 
eur, which Langs down frem the head, is 
drawn under the left arm-pit, and, form- 


” This | 





ing akind of mantle cn the middle of the | 
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body, descends to the feet, so as to cover 
the legs behind. When the bride is cim- 
pletely dressed, and covered with all her 
ornaments, she is conducted to the door of 
the dressing room, preceded by one of the 
women, who holds in one hand a burning 
lamp with seven wicks, and in the other 
seven pieces of rice dough mixed with 
The Brahman then repeats some 
prayers, the intention of which is to pro- 
tect the bride from all kinds of misfortune 
and witchcraft; but, in particular, from the 
witchcraft of the eyes. For the same pur- 
pose, the woman who goes before her 
raises the seven pieces of rice dough three 
times over the bride’s head, and then does 
the same thing with the larap. 

« When this ceremony is ended, and the 
bride’s feet have been washed, she is seat- 
edona mat, which supplies the place of a 
marriage-bed. The singers then begin to 
sing all sorts of nuptial songs, in which 
great praise is bestowed on the new marri- 
ed couple, with wishes that they may pro- 
duce many good children; and, in general, 
that in the married state they may na fortu- 
nate and happy. The bride, in the mean 
time, holds a betel leaf before her face, in 
order to conceal her virgin blushes. 

“ While these songs are sung, the bride- 
groom put onhis wedding dress, in ano- 
ther apartment of the same house in which 
the Canya resides; and as soon as he ap- 
pears, the /7?ma is kindled, which the new 
married couple carefully endeavour to keep 
up, by throwing it into a sandal wood, 
frankincense, oil, butter, and other inflam- 
mable substances. After this ceremony 
the bridegroom seats himselfona kina of 
stool, called Pida; places both his hands 
together. and holds them strait ont before 
him. The Brahman fils them with rice, 
betal and areca; puts a cocoa-nut on the 
top, and binds around his left arm a wool- 
len band, to the end of which is fastened 
a.picce of curcuma or Indian saffron. The 
bridegroom then orders a small dish to be 
brought, throws into it every thing put in- 
to his hands, us a token of respect for the 
gods, and makes a present of the whole 
to his barber, or the man who washed him, 
and to the surrounding musiciagis. The 
Brahman then steps forward, and tangs a 
garland of flowers around his neck ;- upon 
which he fises up from his stool, places 
himself in a palanquin, and in that manner 
is carried through all the streets of the 
town, As soon as the bridegroom and his 
attendants have returned to the house, a 
small copper vessel is placed before him, 
filled with betal, &c. together with the 
Tcly, or pledge of conjugal fidelity. The 


mognel, 
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father then desires the bride to hold out 
Ler bands, pours all the above-mentioned 
articles into them, and lays a piece of gold 

com on the top. He then lays hold of her 
hands, takes every thing from her, and puts 
them into the hands of his son-in-law. At 


that moment the Brahwan says, withaclear | 
voice, All the gods are witnesses, that I 


give thee this my daughtert wife.  Be- 
hold her portion !” These words are re- 
peuted three times by the bride’s father. 


The Brahraan then takes the Tuly, pro- | 
nounces a prayer over it, and presents the | 


Tuly to be touched by each of the wedding 
guests, and when that is dene, gives it 
to the bridegroom, who hangs it around 
the neck of the bride. The observation of 
this circainstance is of the greatest impor- 
tance; four upon it depends properly the 
validity of the marriage, which is after- 
wards considered as inso'uble. When the 
bridegroom has hung the Ty s:ound the 
bride’s neck, the Brahman lays hold of the 
new married pair, each by the ring-finger, 
and in that manner leads them thrice round 
a small altar; during which tine the new- 
married pair must always have a burning 
lamp near them. Whz:n these ceremonies 
ore ended, the bridegroom takes a vessel 
with milk, applies it to his mouth, and 
gives it to his bride to drink: the vessel is 
then handed round from guest to guest, 
who all put it to thier lips in succession. 
The solem sity is then concluded with a se- 
cond procession. The young wife now 
attends to the management of her domestic 
affairs, and never goes beyond the thresh- 
old of her house without the express per- 
n.ission of her husband.” 





ACCOUNT OF THE 
ICE FOX. 

« DURING m-» abode,” says Steller, 
“ on Behring’s Island, I had opportuni- 
ties, m re than enough, of studying the 
nature of this animal, ‘ar excelling the 
common fox in impudence, cunning, and 
roguery. The narrative of the innumera- 
ble tricks they played us, might ersily vie 
with Albertus Julius’s Histo. y of the Apes 
in the Island of Saxenburg. They forced 
themselves into car habitations by night, 
as well as by day, stealing all they could 
‘carr ry off, even things that were®6f no use 
to them, as ku:ves, sticks, clothes, &e. 
They were s» inconceivably j ingenious, as 
to roll down our casks of provisions, seve- 
ral pounds in weight, and then steal the 
» eat out of them so ably, that at first, we 
« uld not bring ourselves to ascribe the 
(!efisto them. As we were stripping an 
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animal of its skin, it often happened that | dead: if that happened to be the case, they 
we could not avoid stabbing two or three | proceeded to dissect him ic:mediately ; and 


foxes, from their rapacity im tearing the 
flesh out of our hands. If we buried it ev- 
er so carefully, and added stones to the 
weight of earth that was upon it, they not 
only found it out, but nhoved away the 
stones, as men would have done, with 
their shoulders plying under thew, help- 
ing one another with all their might. 
If, thinking to secure it, we put any on the 
top of a high post in the air, they grubbed 
up the earth at the bottom, so that the post 


i . 
and allcame tumbling down ; or one of 


them clambered up, and threw down what 
was upon it with incredible artifice an 
dexterity. They watched all our motions, 
and accompanied us in whatever we were 
anon todo. Ifthe sea threw up an ani- 
mt! ofany kind, they devoured it before 
a man of us could come up, to our great 
disadvantaze ; and, if they could not con- 
sume it at once, they trailed it away, in 
portions, to the mountains, where they bu- 
ried itunder stones before our eyes, run- 
xing toand fro, as long as any thing re- 
mained to be conveyed away: while this 
was doing, others stood on guard, and 
watched us. If they saw any one coming 
ata distance, the whole troop combined 
at once, and began digging altogether in 
the sand, till they had so fairly put a bea- 
ver or a sea-bear under the surface, that 
not a trace ofit was to be seen. In the 
night-time, when we ‘slept in the field, 
they came and pulled off our night-caps, 
and stole our gloves from under our heads, 
with the beaver coverings, &c. in conse- 
quence of which, we always slept with 
clubs in our hands, that, if they should a- 
wake us, we might drive them away, or 
knock them down. 

“ When we made a halt to rest by the 
way, they gathered around us, and played 
a thousand tricks in our view ; and when 
we sat still, they appreached us so near, 
that they gnawed the thongs of our shoes. 
If we lay down, as if intending to sleep, 
theyeame ind smellel our noses, to try 
whether we were dead or alive ; if we held 
our breath, they gave such a tug to the 
nose, as if thev would bite it off. On our 
first arrival, they bit off the noses, fingers, 
and toes of our dead, while we were pre- 
paring the grave; and thronged in such a 
manner about the infirm and sick, that it 
was with difficulty we could keep them off, 
Every morning we saw these audacious 
animals patrolling about aynong the sea- 
lions and sea-bears lying on the strand, 
smelling at such as were asleep, to disco- 


| ver whether some of them might not be 





presently after, all were ot work in drag- 


ing the parts away. Because the sea-lions, 


at night, in their sleep, frequently overlay 
their young, they examine, as if conscious 
of that circumstance, every morning, the 
whole herd of them, one by one, and im- 
mediately drag away the dead cubs from 


| their dams. 


** Seeing, now, that they would not 
suffer us tobe at rest night nor day, we 
were in fact, so exasperated at them, that 
we killed them young an! old,and plagued 
them by every means we could devise, 


When the party awoke in the morning, 


there always lay two or three at our feet, 
that had been knocked on the head by some 
of us in the night; and I can safely affirm, 
that, during my stay on the island, I slew 
above 200 them myself. The third day 
afier my arrival, I knocked down, within 
the space of three hours, upwards of se- 
venty of them with a club. They were so 
ravenous, that if we held to them a piece of 
flesh, they would come to it, although we 
might have a stick or axe in the other hand 
to knock them on the head. 

** When these busy animals could not 
get hold of what they wanted, as the 
clothes we put off, &e. one of them would 
void upon it, and all the others which pas- 
sed would do the.same. From all circum- 
stances, it was clear to us, that they had 
very little communication with haman be- 
ings, and that the dread of man is not in+ 
nate in brutes, but must be grounded on 
long experience. 

In October and November, they, like 
the other foxes, were the mostesleek, and 
full of hair; in January and Februar» the 
growth of it is too thick ; in April and May 
they begin to shed their coats ; in June and 
July they had only wool on thm, and look- 
ed as ifthey went in waistcoats. In June 
they drop their cubs, nine or ten in a 
brood, in holes and cliffs of the rocks. 
They are so fond of their young, that, to 
scare us away, they would bark and yelp 
like dogs, and thereby betrayed their se- 
cret coverts. This mode of prese rving 
their young, probably, has procure! them 
the name of [ce or Rock Foxes. _No scon- 
er do they perceive that their retreat is dis- 
covered, than, unless disturbed, they drag 
away the young in their mouths, 
them ina more secret. place. On killing 
the young, the dam follows the siayer with 
grievous howlings, day and night, for a 
hundred and more versts, and neyer c€ases, 


until sh has played her enemy some trick, 


and is killed by him. 


and hide . 
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«In storms, and heavy falls of snow, 
they bury themselves in the snow, and lic 
still, «s longas it lasts. They swim acres 
rivers with great agility ; will seize the sea- 
fow! by night, on the cliffs, when they have 
settled to sleep ; but are themselves fre- 
cuently victims to the birds of prey. These 
an mals, which are now in such inexpres- 
sible numbers on the Island, were, most 
probably, conveyed there (since there is 
no other land animal in it) from the Conti- 
nent, on the drift ice; and have been nou- 
rished by the great quantity of animal sub- 
stances thrown up by the sea. 

“ This species is entirely white, and 
their furs compose a considerable article of 
ccmmerce.” 


eee le 
—_—— = 


THE AFRICAN: 
A SKETCH. 
(From the Young Ladies’ Museum.) 

SAMBO was the chief of a tribe of Afri- 
cans; he was manly and vigorous as the 
lion that ranges sole master of the forests. 
Beloved by the daughter of a neighbouring 
chieftain, on whom he doated to enthusi- 
asm, he was as happy as man could be. 
His Orra was lovely, virtuous, and mild; 
and they were soon to have been united 
by the closest ties, 

As Sambo was one evening returning 
from his beloved Orra, after having fixed 
the day that was to celebrate their marri- 
age, often turning to catch a glimpse of the 
hut that contained her, a party of Europe- 
ans rushed from a thicket, and, alike in- 
exorable to his persuasions, struggles, or 
remonstrances, bore him away to a ship 
that was at anchor near, and confined him 
a slave! 

When Orra was informed of the dread- 
ful circumstance by some natives who had 
witnessed it, but who, from the superior 
number of the Europeans, dared not (fear- 
ful for their own safety) attempt to rescue 
him, the shock was too vic'ent for her ten- 
cer nature ; it proved instantly fatal :—she 
fainted, dropped, and rose no more ! 

In the mean time, the ship in which 
Sambo was confined set sail; and thus, 
bereaved of every hope of returning to his 
friends and country, he was driven to dis- 
traction!—At the still hour ef midnight, 
When nought was heard but the moaning 
of his wretched companions, some of 
whom had buried the poignancy of their 
griefin a temporary oblivion, he burst his 
chains, and rushed on deck to contemplate 
with freedom his wretched fate..- : 

“‘T have,” said he, every thing to fear, 
and nothing to hope. Shall I, who was 





torn to rule in mine own country, suffer 
n yself to be aslave in another? Torn from 
all I! old dear on earth, shall I eat the 
bread anc wear the bonds of servitude ?---— 
No!—henovr, love, and pride forbids it!” 
Ww rough by his griefintoa perfect fren- 
zy, he saw, or believed he saw, the phan- 
tom of his beloved Orra skim over the sur- 
face of the salt waves, and gently chide him 
for so long neglecting to follow her to the 
mansions of peace, where no tyrant can 
reign. Sambo, half determined before, 
now resolved cn his fate: 
“Yes, my Orra, I am fully persuaded, 
that, tho’ we are eruelly parted in this life, 
our union will be permanent in the next!— 





* The white manin vain shal] account me hs slave: 

“ My Orra I come !”—And he plung’d tn the wave! 

Ye harmless natives of Africa, what have 
ye done to be thus torn from the bosoms of 
your families? If education, as we are 
taught to believe, tends to the promotion 
of benevolence, and all the finer feelings 
of the soul, why do the more enlightened 
parts of the creation stain their characters 
by such ignoble deeds? JULIA. 








REMONSTRANCE AGAINST IN- 
TENDED SUICIDE, 
BY MISS KING. 

“ THINK, O! think what you were a- 
bout todo! To plunge into eternity ; to 
tush, uncalled, into the presence of your 
Creator; to tax with injustice his dispen- 
sations; to counteract his mandates! Oh! 
Angelo, remember that the grave shuts out 
repentance ; that the moment we cease to 
resplie this vital air, the imprisoned soul 
at once escapes, and plunges into other 
realms. Let meditation pause—a cloud 
hovers over the rest: dare not, unlicensed, 
penetrate its awful mysieries. Say, An- 
gelo, canst thou conjecture the means by 
which we live and breathe, for what pur- 
pose formed and gifted with extensive in- 
tellects ? Hew then shall we dare quit the 
allotted station, uncalled, unsummoned, 
with all our frailties unrepented of? Sup- 
posing you had precipitated yourself into 
the greedy element; had you considered 
what it was to die? When battling with 
the furious waves, would no lingring wish 
have tortured vour heart? When irretriev- 
able fate had stared you in the face, would 
not your fortitude have shrunk from its 
glowing horrers ? Ob! yes!—mental and 
bodily anguish would have brought your 
flinching soul to the pitch of horror and 
desperation, and armed with terror, death 
would have extinguished the struggling 
for ever. 


Ww 
Oe 
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For the Philadelphia Repository. 


MR. HOGAN, 

BEING much pleased with Tyro’s Phi- 
losophical Questions in No. 44 of your 
Repository, I hav eattempted their solution. 
I have waited until now, hoping that some 
abler hand would have undertaken’ the 
task; but as that is not the case, I shall 
venture my opinion, at the same timeas- 
suring your corespondents, should my so- 
lution be erroneous, I shall feel myself in- 
debted to any one who may, for the good 
of the public, feel interested to correct it. 


R. W. 


When the sun descends below the 
horizon, its rays are so refracted by the at- 
mosphere, as to render it visible to us un- 
til it is 18 degrees below it. The nearer 
the spectator is to the equator, the more 
parallel with it will the sun’s course ap- 
pear; and the farther removed from it, the 
more oblique and more parallel with the 
horizon ;—hence the greater the obliqui- 
ty, the longer the sun takes in descending 
18 degrees below the horizon ;—conse- 
quently, as London and Paris are in more 
northern latitudes, the sun will be longer in 
descending the 18 degrees there than in 
the latitude of Philadelphia. Hence their 
twilight will endure longer than ours. 

2. Under'the equinoxial line the deys 
and nights are equal, or nearly so, all the 
year round; because the declination of ihe 
earth’s circle, or surface, froma plane (with- 
in the ecliptic) is not material, it. being on- 
ly 2°4 degrees (out of 169 the degrees con- 
tained 3 in a circle) which the sun traverses 
on either side the line ; but as we approach 
nearer the poles the declination of the ho- 
rison being so much greater from a plane 
than at the equinox, the sen remains long- 

rabove t#e horison in the summer, than 
below it, and shorter in the winter. 
Hence the days continue to grow longer, 
the nearer we approach the poles, and im- 
mediately at the poles, the davs and nights 
are six months alternately; because the 
sun is always above the horizon to each of 
the poles alternately, after it crosses the 
the equinoxical line, until it recrosses it 
again; which seasonsare called the Ver- 
nal and Autumnal F quinoxes.—From this 
it will be seen, that London, &c. lying a- 
bout 10 degrees more northern latitude 
than Philadelphia, the days willbe longer 
in summer and shorter in winter, 

8. To shew why thunder storms fre- 
queutly approach large cities, it will be 
necessary first to treat a little on the gene- 
ration of thunder.—Thaunder I conceive is 





produced by the following natural process. 
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The evaporations from the earth being 
composed of a great quantity of nitrous, 
su!phureous, bituminous, and other inflam- 
mable substances, all partaking largely of 
electricity ;—and this heterogeneous com- 
mixture of inflammable particles being 
much agitated in the atmosphere, by the 
continual vibrations, and repercussions, to 
which a fluid so fine as the air, must ne- 
cessarily be subject, they are at length 
kindled into a flame, which immediate y 
produces a greater degree of heat in that 
part, than in the circumambient air. Itis 
well known that heat expands air, and 
renders it proportior nably lighter.—It is al- 
so known that air, asa fluid, will natural- 
ly seek an equilibrium ;—hence the denser 
air on every side wil! press in upon the in- 
flammable part, bearing with it all the a- 
queous particles it contains, until the in- 
flammable matter is totally enveloped in 
the watery element, or clouds, which so 
completely environ it as to make the con- 
tact closer, and its action more powerful. 
The fire being thus compressed on every 
side by the cumbrous weight of this watry 
clement, which continues to accumulate un- 
til its weight presses the fire thro’ the clouds, 
and an explosion is indispensable.—The 
fire then passing thro’ the clouds, labour- 
ing asit were to be delivered, causes the 
rumbling neise called thunder, which is so 
anualagous to the noise occasioned here be- 


low by the mecting of the two elements 
fire and water.—Hence we may also ac- 


count for the velocity of lightning and_ the 
wonderful ‘effects produced by that fluid 
body. 

On the above principle it is, that thun- 
der-storms approach large cities. The air 
in and adjacent to large cities is rendered 
lighter than common, by the many fires 
that are almost constantly burning ;—also 
by a ereater degree of anima! heat; but 
more especially by the action of the sun’s 
rays upon the walls and pavements, which 
retzin and reflect more heat back on the at- 
than country places, where the 
ground absorbs the heat. This being the 
case, the air of cities is rendered lighter, and 
the neighbouring atmosphere being over- 
charged, as above described, will naturally 
press towards that part wherethere is least 
resistanee. Hence the adjacent thunder- 
storm generally presses towards large cities. 

4. To this I must answer, thatthe clouds 
bring the wind; from the circumstance a- 
bove mentioned relative to the equilibrium 

of the air: for when any one part of the 
atmosphere is overcharged with more than 
its proportion of wetght, from extraordina- 
1y evaporations, or from the meeting of ya- 


mosphere, 
‘ 
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rious currents of aircharged with moisture ; 
such is the nature of all fluids, that they 
seek an equilibrium; hence, the incum- 
bent clouds pressing hard_upon the lightest 
adjacent part, causes the atmgsphere to 
give way on the side the air hg least resis- 
tance ; consequently the lighter air is pres- 
sed by the weight of the clouds till it forms 
a strong current, or what we commonly 
designate a gust. This subject will be more 
fully illustrated by the similitude of a ship 
pressing the water before it; although it 
is but a miniature picture of it. 

5. This question is answered with the 
3d, in the description of the generation of 
thunder, where the incumbent clouds are 
represented as pressing from every quarter 
towards the heat, where the air is render- 
ed so light as to admit of more density from 
every quarter, until the equilibrium is re- 
stored. 


-__-- 


For the Philadelphia Repository. 


MR. HOGAN, 

UPON what grounds your correspond- 
ent; who signs himself a Sudscriber, can as- 
sert, that there existsa controversy between 
Mr. Law and the Uranian Society, I am 
utterly at a loss to discover.—A certain W. 
B. wrote against Mr. Law,—-the Uranian 
Society, in a special meeting, declare their 
utter ignorance of the author, disapprove 
of the performance ; and the managers, all 
men of respectability, give it under their sig- 
nature. Mr. Law in his answer, follows 
the same line of propriety, and makes no 
mention of the Society; yet Mr. Subscri- 
ber says, ‘‘ there is a disagreeable eontro- 
versy existing.”—-Where, I ask, does it ex- 
ist? Assuredly not in the Repository—un- 
less Mr. Subscriber can prove that W. B. 
is the Uranian Society; which, I am of o- 
pinion, will be rather a difficult task ;—but 
it is possible he can piove it by the same 
strength of intellectual powers, by which 
he perceived that a controversy existed be- 
tween Mr. Law and the Society.—Mr. 
Subscriber says, ‘1 have observed with 
pain.”—I suppose, Mr. Hogan, if the pain 
had resulted from philanthropic feelings he 
would at least have judged favourably of 
the Society, and not ascribe unto them mo- 
tives for which all his ingenuity could not, 
find a name.—And after all, what has he 
done? If he intended to reconcile W. B. 
and Mr. Law, he went about it in a very 
singular manner ; and I am much mistaken 
if he has not much injured the cause he 
meant to befriend; for undoubtedly the 
good sense of Mr. Law will never approve 
of auxiliaries, whe set out with assertions 


— 














of disputes which do not exist; and as the 
Society hath fallen under the lash of his 
displeasure, from them he cannot expect 
many thanks for his peticacy. One 
word more, and I have done,—as [ am not a 
member of the Society, nor an enemy to 
Mr. Law, but a friend to both, I hope Mr, 
Subscriber will not, as he did W. B. take 
me for the Uranian Society, who am only 


A LOOKER-ON,. 
October 5th, 1801.6 


For the Philade!phia Repository. 


MR. HOGAN, 
STR, 

YOUR correspondent, signed, a Subscri- 
ber, appears to be under some mental de- 
rangment, or dreaming: for he speaks of 
things that are not, as tho’ they were. He 
tells us, “ he observes with pain a disagreea- 
ble controversy in your paper, between 
Mr. Law and the Uranian Society?’ and also 
very friendly, gives us his advice to drop it. 
I make free to tell the Subscriber, that no 
such controversy exists, but in his own 
brain, neither would any person, properly 
awake, and in their senses, impose such a 
belief on the public. I believe Mr. Law 
thinks as we do, that neither will gain 
much reputation by such flattering scribes 
as W. B. or the hyp--—l Subscriber ; who 
pretends to be in pain for what himself is 
stirring up. 

Before he imputed bad motives to others, 
he ought to haveexamined his own heart, 
took his own advice, and dropt his pen, 
before he told his dream to the world. 

That W.B. wantonly attacked Mr. Law 
isacknowledged: but has Mr. Law charged 
the society with it? No,.he has answered 
W. B. with temper, as 2 master of the sc:- 
ence he professes, and a gentleman. 

Ais to the P. S. inquiry, I answer, if 
any of our members have been taught, or 
improved by Mr. Law or his system, we 
think it no disparagement to thew, or us, 
nor any thing strange. For my own part, 
lam ready to confess, I think the public 
indebted to Mr. Law for simplifying tie 
science, in leaving out the useless C Cliff, 
and lessening the number of marks for time, 
which in my opinion were suverfluous. 

But to return, and to put the matter 
beyond dispute, I would ask this degrad- 
ing Subscriber one plain question, as 4 
test of method and talents: Is not that the 
best system that most facilitates practice? 
Candour must say, Yes: Then [ challenge 
him, and his colleagues, (for it seems there 
are three more) to bring forward a person 
taught in America, (for I was not instruct- 
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ed by any system used in this country) to 
give, at first sight, the air and words of any 
strange piece of music, with more facility, 
accuracy, and precision, than his friend, 


EDWARD STAMMERS, 
A member of the Uranian Society. 

N. B. If the Subscriber affects an air 
of contempt instead of accepting my chal- 
lenge, and giving the public his name, I 
shall congratulate myself, being satisfied 
the sensible world will place the contempt 
where it is merited. 


For the Philade|phia. Repository. 
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MR. HOGAN, 
SIR, 

THAT the Dutch in general are fre- 
quently guilty of making the most absurd 
assertions, is, | believe, beyond a doubt. 
I never heard from any nation whatever, a 
blunder to equal the following, and that it 
should be inserted in history as a truth ts 
astonishing. « 

My reasons for troubling you with it, is, 
that having had a conversation with a num- 
ber of persons the other evening, concern- 
ing the question ‘* What nation makes the 
greatest practice of making the most ab- 
surd assertions?” The poor Irishmen stood 
no chance with them, I was their only sup- 
porter, but found myself in the end too 
weak to encounter the numbers that were 
opposed tome. I went home, determined 
jn my own mind to ransack history, until J 
should find some absurdity in other nations 
to equal those of the Irish, and very fortu- 
nately stumbled upon the following in Pat. 
Gordon’s Geographical Grammar, the 12th 
edition, under the head of “ Rarities in 
Holland.” I think I may now with some 
degree of safety, challenge my antagonists 
(or any other persons) to meet me with an 
Irish absurdity to equal it. By giving ita 
place in your Repository, you will oblige a 
subscriber. x. O. 


‘Tue two brazen dishes in the viliage of 
osdon, in which were baptized, (A. D." 
1276) by Don William Suffragan, Bishop 
of Treves, 365 children (whereof 182 were 
said to be males, and as many females, and 
the odd one an hermophrodite) a!l born at 
one birth cf the Countess of Heneberg, 
caughter to Florent IV. Earl of Holland.— 
Cne of which children (at least an abortive 
given out for one of them, the whole mat- 
ter of fact being called in question) is to be 
— in the Museum Regium at Copen- 

uren 





Drunkenness is a sort of temporary mad- 
ness: s6 is dreaming: and so is every pas- 
sion when it is impetuous. 





| Solution to Q.’s Question in. Number 44, by 


Mr. N. Major. 

Suppose the piece of land a square, and 
put x= the sidg@hereof in poles, then will 
x2 
—_—= thelres, and xx 4X 2X 52-40 the 
160 3) ‘ 

160 


rails, then per ia ———4ox, which 
a ae FOO. 
multiplied by —- gives x—— 6400, from 
x 


which the number of acres is found to be 
256000, as required. 


—_—— 





s> Tue person who was so good as to 
inform the editor of this paper, by a note, 
that the essay signed the “ Young Artist,” 
was not original, and that he could produce 
a work from which it was copied—is now 
called upon publicly by the author of the 
paper, to produce the work for the justifi- 
cation of his assertion.—Silence or inatten- 
tion to this wiil be considered as a proof 
that the person has either lost the work, or 
has never seen it—The latter will be the 
most probable in the opinion of the 

YOUNG ARTIST. 








Remarkable Instance of Indian Delicaey. 

WHEN the Cree’ nation of Indians, some 
time ugo, were al war with a more barbarous 
tribe, the unwarrantable attack of the latter up- 
on the former, induced a chie/ of that tribe to 
join the Creek nation in repelling and chastising 
their insolent neighbour. This chief, whose 
name was Greenluf, was an Indian of some ad- 
dress, und was thought handsome ; he was ve- 
ry attentive to the savage girls in general, but 
particularly tothe daughter of the Redbud-king. 
She was a beautiful f2male, and when Greenluf 
mentioned to her his wish to mcke her his 
wife, gratitude and love conspired to induce an 
acceptance of the offer. The day was fixed on 
when they were to be married; it urrived, the 
parties appeared at the house of the lovely Al- 
vena, (the name of the young savage girl) but 
what was her surprise, when just before the ce- 
remony was to be performed, an Indian squaw 
approached with two children in her arms, and 
addressed Greenluf in the following manner : 
Cruel and perfidious wretch, is it possible thai 
you are about to abandon me and your two in- 
fants, and leave us for ever a prey to disgrace 
and poverty! All was silence, when Alvena 
arose, and after a pause of a few minutes, ob- 
served, that altho’ she was sensible this affair 
would cost her her life, she rejoiced that she 
remuined unstained by that wretch. 
ed,—was taken and laidon a bed,—=she expir- 
ed! The wife of Greenluf wandered about for 
a few weeks full of distress and trouble, when 
after charging a brother to be revenged for the 
insultoffered, she with a tomahawk dashed out 


She faint- | 





the brains of her children, and with a knife 
stabbed herself tothe heart. | 
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Marriages. 


Blest is that mean, whose zealous search shall find, 

A Fair of temper mild, and gentie mind; 

W hose sou! of sensibility ean prove 

Vhke charm: of friendship and the sweets of love. 

‘Lo her endear’d emt races jet hia fiv ; 

He may the tcils and cares ot life defy ; 

And lay a sure founcation for that biiss, 

In other worlds improv'd, he feit in this. 
AMYNTOR. 


MARRIED....In this City....On the 3d 
inst. by Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. hce- 
mas Nightingale, merchart, to Miss Han- 
nah Cottman, of Oxford.....On the Gthy by 
the Rev. Dr. Rodge:s, M:. Charles Mocre, 
of this city, to Miss Mary Coates, of 
Montgomery County....Ou ihe 4th, ty Jo- 
fep: Cowperthwait, eiq. Mr Woe. Allibcne, 
merchant, of this cit: , to Miss Sarah Smith 
daughter of Mr. johu Smib, Wright’s 
town, Bucks County....On tie 8th, by the 
Rev. Mr. Jones, Mr. Charles Elles, mer- 
chant, to Miss Mary Isracl, daughter of 
Israel Israel, Esq. Sheriit.....0n the 8th, by 
the Rev. Mr.Semidt, Mr. Jesse Oat, to Miss 
Charlotte Hopple......At Friends’ Meeting, 
Mr, Philip Garrett, watch-maker, to Miss 
Rebecca Cresson, daughter of Mr. Jame 
Cresson, deceased. 


Deaths. 


Death's not that monster, which man’s fancy pa'nts, 

Whether to sinners, moralists, or saints: 

Religion says, it only is the way 

‘Thyo' this dark world to worlds of perfect day ; 

Philosophy, that 'tis the last repose 

‘lo weary mortals’ troubles cares and woes. 

Then, le:’s prepare to meet our certain doom, 

And sweetly sicep within the peaceful tomb ; 

In humble resignation to the call 

Of Him who made, preserves and geverns ail. 
AMYNTOR,. 


DIED....At Norfolk, the 27th ult. Mr. 
Wm Woodhouse, in the 19th year of his age. 

seovssereee At Wilkinsonville, o: the 20rh 
ult. col. David Strong, of the ad U. States 
regiment. 

ereee ee eesOn board the ship Commerce, 
while laying at St. Petersburg, Mr. Eben- 
ezer Thurftain, of Danvers....Fell from tie 
side of the same vessel and was drowned, 
Mr. Misi Pinch of Beverly. 

sberesietes At New-York, on the tst inst. 
De. James Charch, proprietor of the Cough 
drops, Billions Pills, Rotani¢al Tes, &c. 

sesecctee vee At Charlestor,.an th- 1dcb alt. 
Mr. Seth Paine, late one of the editors of 
the Charleston G cette. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Carlos’ and “Sir Taffey Blunderbuss.’ will apvear 
next weck, ‘“ Quintas,” and “ A Morcilist,” a8 
soon as convenient. 
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TEMPLE of the MUSES. 
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For the PattapetPuia Reposirory. 


THE BEGGAR’s SOLILOQUY 


IN A WOOD AT EVE, 


“Hard 1s the fate of the infirm and poor !”” 
GOLDSMITH. 


AH me! what sorrows load my feeble years! 
What heaving pains‘my lab’ring bosom 
swell! 
Adown iny cheek run streams of briny tears, 
That forcib.y my souls deep anguish tell. 


Yet none wili pity, none afford relief, 
Ner grant small comfort to th’ infirm and 
poor ! ; 
One hears, unmow’d, the story of my grief, 
Avother, haughty, drives me from his 
door. 


Ah! how unfeeling is the human mind, 
W nen prosperous breezes blow from ev’ry 
part, 
Deaf to the voice of heav’nly love refin’d, 
Cuill’d is the geutie movement of the 
heart. 


Many who me deni’d a crumb of bread, 
Or ev’n a cup of water, as I sued, 

Aitho’ they now forget, I oft have fed 
With gen’rous plenty....Oh ingraritude ! 


Yes,in the spring of life, when all was gay, 
And universal nature smil’d around, 

No poor did ever to my mansioa stray, 
But charity and lib'ral alins they found. 


My dearest wife would soothe the stranger’s 
woe, a 
Refre:h their bodies, and their spirits 
cheer ; 
My pitying children wou’d around them go, 
Wcepasl wept, aud dropthe friendly tear. 


Then «as 1 blest !....buc soon that bliss de- 
cay d, 
(Such is the transient joy of human it 
Soon in thegrave my lisping babes were latd, 
And after thei my tender loving wife. 


Yet sure “tis heav’n misfortunes sends to 
Watt, 
To burst che fetters of his earthly love, 
To weanatfection from time’s narrow span, 
And fx it on the great concerns above. 


Here vice o’er virtue, holds imperious sway, 
Aud al! religion’s precepts disregards; 

Then surely virtue, in the realms of day, 
Shall find extatic and complete rewards. 


Thea cease my soul, thy Maker’s mercy 
trust, 
Short is the date of all thy troubles here, 
Thy frame decaying hastens to the dust, 
To bury all its woes and sorrows there, 


Then cease thy ’plaint!....Ye.oaks your 
branches spread 
And shield from skies inclement the for- 
lora, (shed, 
Just heav’a I acquiesce! ...Thy slumbers 
acd keep,! Oh keep me til the coming 
nora } EUGENIUS. 
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ELEGIAC VERSES 


ON THE DEATH OF A BIRD. 
AH! hark that soynd 
That rises hollow on eal! 


Wide echoing round, " 

It tells a mournful fatal tal 

Of death triumphing in the Vale. 
Alas and see 

Yon hapless bird, where slow it flies, 
To reach yon tree, 


In vain with feeble wing it tries, 
And now it flutt’ring falls—and dies. 






Sweet warbler, say! 
Cou’d not thy manners void of blame, 
Nor thy soft lay 
Safe shield thee from the murd’rer’s aim, 
Or his unfeeling bosom tame. 


In vain at dawn 
Hil listen as I early stray 
O’er the smooth lawn, 
To hear thee chaunt thy carols gay, 
And blithesome hail the rising day. 


No more thy note 
Shall charm me as I devious rove, 
Nor thy sweet throat 
Re tun’d again to | ys of love, 
Which erst thou warbled thro’ the grove. 


Thy widow’d mate 
Bereft of thee, distress’d, forlorn, 
Shall anxious wait 
And vainly thy long absence mourn, 
And vainly hope thy quick return. 


Far distant thou 
From home and her art mangled laid, 
Poor bird full low, 
And thy gay plumage stain’d with red, 
And all thy various beauties fled. 


Yet oft thy bier 
I'll strew fair blooming flow’rs along, 
And oft a tear 
By pity given shall grace the song, 
‘That weeping tells thy cruel wrong. 


@00~ 9009 


SUSAN AND THE SPIDER. 


[From the Piypartanacf Petar Prnpvar.] 


‘¢C OME down youtoad,” cry’d susan tua 
spider, 
High on the gilded cornice a proud rider, 
And wanton swinging by his silken rope ; 
‘¢ 1jl teach thee to spia cobwebs round the 
room ; 
You’re now upon some murder, I presume, 
1’li bless thee—if I dont, say 1’mno pope.” 


Then Susan brandish’d her long brush, 
Determin’d on a fatal push, 

lo bring the rope-dancer to ground, 
And ail his schemes of death coufound. 


The spider, blest with oratory grace, 
Slipp’d down, and staring Susan in the face, 
*» Fie, Susan! jurks there murder in that 
heart? 
O barb’rous, lovely Susan! i’m amaz’d! 
O canthat form, on whichso oft I’ve gaz’d, 
lossess of cruelty the slightest part ? 
Ah, can that swelling bosom of delight, 
On which I’ve peep’d with wonder many a 
night, 





Nay, with these fingers touch’d too, let me 


say, 
Contain a heart of cruelty? no, no! 
That bosom, which exceeds the new-fall’n 
snow, j 
All softuess, sweetness, one eternal May.” 


** How!” Susan screech’d, as with disorder’d 


brain— 
‘* How, impadence! repeat those words a. 
gain: (speak, 


Come, cone confess with honesty,—speak, 
Say, did you really crawi upou my nec 7 


** Susan, by ail thy heav’nly charms, I did ; 
I saw thee sleeping by the taper’s light; 
Thy cheek, so blashful, and thy breast so 

white: 

I could not stand it, and so down [ slid ” 

**Y ou did, sweet mister spider? so you saw!” 

‘Yes, Susan, Nature’s is a pow’rful law.” 


‘*Aro’t you a murd’rer?” gravely Susan cries, 
Aro’t you for ever busy with that claw, 

Kolliog poor unoffending little flies, 
Merelyto satisfy your nasty maw ?” 


** But, Susan, don’t you feed ongentle lamb? 
Don’t you on pretty litt e pigeons cram? 
Don’t you oa harmless fishes often dine?” 
** Thae’s very true (quoth Susan,) true in- 
deed ; (plead! 
Lord ! with what eloquence these spiders 
This little rascal beats a grave divine. 


It was no snake, I verily believe, 


But.a sly spider that seduc’d poor Eve. 


But then you are so ugly.”’—-** Ah, sweet 
Sue? (well: 

I did not make myself, you know too 
Could { have made myself I had been you, 


And kiil’d with envy ev’ry beauteous 


belle.” 


‘* Heavens ! to this spider !—what a ‘witch- 
ing tongue! 
Well, go about thy bus’ness, go along: 
All animals indeed their food must get : 
And hear me—shouldst thou lock with long- 
ing eyes, 
At any time on young, fat, luscious flies, 
I°ll drive the little rascals to thy net. 


Lord, then how blind I’ve been to form and 
feature, 
I think a spider now a comely creature.” 


POLITENESS. 
IN IMITATION OF SHAKESPEARE, 


There is a varnishwhich the world lays on, 
(For deep scholastic learning gives it not. ) 
And calls Politeness. In good svoth ’tis 

pleasing, 
And sweetly notes the finish’d gentleman. 
Yet, should you ask me its intrinsic worth, 
I should be posed; since every virtue makes 
Che heart its seat, aad gay politeness plays, 
Like some light vapour o’er the finish’d form. 
’Tis what the courtier by much aping spoils; 
*Tis what the gownsman mimics oft in vain; 
> Tis what the lover to his mistress pays; 
For solid truth, "tis what the swans despise ; 
Wisdom admires it, but «doresit not; 
It charms byfalshood & withsoftuess wounds; 
An intimate with Vice, yet oftenseen 
lu Virtue’s train, but no essential theres 
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